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WARNING. 

The writer of the Mowing pages wishes us to 
declare that he does not consider himself re- 
sponsible for anjrthing that he may ever have 
written, said, or done. 



AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 



JULY 10. 

July 10, 18**.— When is a jourual not a journal? 
(By the bye, what a sad number of such riddles are in 
circulation ! " When is a door not a door ?" " When is 
a man not a man ?*'... they are quite painful 3) In this 
case the answer is neither *' When it is ajar," nor "When 
it is a little hoarse," but simply when it is an aesthetic^s 
journal. From an aesthetic great regularity should not 
be expected, for great regularity is unnatnral : we shall 
therefore only write when we please. Great accuracy is 
another quality which we do not presume to possess : no 
one must ask us to *' swear to the truth of a song : " and 
this reminds us of a little story : 

We once had a friend (we regret to say that the man 
was once our friend) who prided himself on his regularity 
and accuracy in everything. We did not know this at 
the time that he became our friend, or we should have 
forced the man to keep his distance. Certain it is that 
little by little we got to perceive not only that there was 
a painful research of accuracy in his speech, but that, 
having little hair, (though he was young,) he woulA 
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insist on " stretching " it (we will not say " combing it," 
because it was like wire) every day before dinner. Jones 
(such was his uncommon name) would come down to 
dinner every day with his poor scanty hair so 
"stretched/* so washed, so parted, that it was quite pain- 
ful to look at him ! the idea, when one has very little 
hair, to pull it about like that ! I bore it for some time, 
but at last observing that he would do this every day, 
not missing a single day, I got thoroughly disgusted, 
and wrote him a very cold letter explaining that I would 
in future avoid him, and desiring him to avoid me. 
Whenever he sees me now, he smiles benignantly ; but 
that does not prevent me from avoiding him. 

So much for accuracy and regularity : I consider them 
disposed of. We shall therefore only write when we 
please, and as we please ; perhaps even occasionally 
writing in our journal of anything but of our own daily 
occupations. We are " an aesthetic." 



JULY 19. 

19th July, 18**.*— The idea entered our mind some 
time ago to keep a yacht, whereupon we went to our 
doctor to see if such an idea did not proceed (as we 
feared) from a disordered liver. No! reported the 
doctor, the liver was allright. Strange ! thought we ; 



and yet the idea of keeping a yacht certainly dwelt in 
our mindi 

It so happened that we knew something about yachts, 
so that we decided on keeping a rowing boat. Thus it 
is tliat we are now the possessor of a rowing boat (in 
which we seldom row, having had the boat fitted with 
a sail), and that we keep an elderly man (commonly 
known on the beach by the name of " Charles") to keep 
the boat. We say we have an elderly man to keep the 
boat because we keep the man for that purpose, but 
that the old veteran really takes care of the boat is more 
than we are prepared to assert. " Charles " certainly 
stands near the boat when I am at hand, but the 
moment I go away I have observed that " Charles " 
(fuietly walks home ; and who takes care of the boat 
then ? the mermaids ? 

The dodge w^ould be to have a boat large enough for 
" Charles " to live in it . . . but then you see that would 
be a yacht. 

" Charles " is a good old man, and it was through him 
that I got my rowing boat. The purchase of a boat, 
big or small, is generally something peculiar. As a rule 
nobody knows when the boat was built, and there is 
always a Mr. Something who somehow spent ever so 
much money upon the boat. Sometimes you buy an old 
boat for a new one ; but I never heard of anyone who 
bought a new boat for an old one. 

Reverting to the date of these things we recollect that 
in writing this date we meant to note down our occupa- 
tions of this day : let us proceed to do so. 

^ ^1 
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I rise at half-past eight, and am at once informed that 
that scandalous dog Narrowbones has passed the night 
out, not having returned home yet. Wretch ! where 
can he be ? The more unhappy that dog looks the more 
dissipated he gets. . . I wonder whether he does it on 
principle, and solely to keep up his spirits ? 

By half-past nine I am on the beach, where I meet my 
old boatman '* Charles," and we get into conversation. 
He teUs me that he has had sixteen children, and that 
they all died. I feel inclined to observe : 

" No wonder ! You had too many "... but think better 
of it. 

I then endeavour to make Charles understand the ad- 
vantages of the Venetian " Gondola," but fail signally. 
Charles gives me to understand that, in the way rf 
boats, ** all them new-fangled things ain't worth nothing." 
I leave Charles and walk on. Charles, the septuage- 
narian, is all very well in his way, but Lis erudition is 
small, his mind narrow, and his temper slightly crabbed, 
so that his conversation is not " one of those things for 
which one would leave everything." 

These little sea-ports of old England are really, and 
with few exceptions, lovely ! See yonder those charming 
children playing . . . Yonder again those handsome cliffs 
• . . and ... oh ! my gracious . . . here comes the unavoid- 
able vendor of stale buns ! Where shall I hide, what can 
I do ? He works in connection with another repugnant 
old man who retails tea and coflFee in cups seldom washed. 
. » . I certainly had no intention of bringing him in when 
I began to praise our little sea^ports. 
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I have avoided him ! . . . Providence is merciful ... I meet 
the bathing women, who inform me that people are bath- 
ing less and less every day. These bathing women seem 
to think that people ought to be forced to bathe ... I do 
not know how that system would work. They themselves 
do not seem to make any extravagant use of clean water 
. . .and, asfor bathing, who ever heard of a bathing woman 
bathing ? No one. • 

An aesthetic's feelings are sometimes sorely tried in 
these little sea-ports. I, for instance, would like our 
little Port to look well, but I am beginning to loose all 
hopes of ever seeing it assume even a merely decent ap- 
pearance, partly owing to the love of -ugliness which 
seems inherent in those who build our houses, partly be- 
cause there is here a sort of Local Submarine Board, the 
members of which seem to use their utmost endeavours 
to spoil the appearance of this place. Though the mem- 
bers of our Local Submarine Board generally manage to 
quarrel when any really useful measure is proposed, it is 
wonderful how they agree when any really ugly building 
is to be erected. When I say that the other day they 
ordered a red brick house to be painted red outside, I 
think I need not say mere : tlieir insanity will now be ap- 
parent to everybody. I once assisted at a sitting of 
our r.ocal Submarine Board, and ... I hope I never may 
assist at another ... I came away with a headache, sel- 
dom if ever having had to hear so much nonsense at a 
time. To the best of my recollection the meeting took 
place for the. purpose of discussing the necessity of apply- 
ing drain pipes to a neighbouring steep hill which does 
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not require draining. The pnrpose of the meeting being 
insane, all the members attended ... I mjrself was there 
half-an-hour before the appointed time, hoping to speak 
to each member individually before the meeting formally 
opened, and thus quietly to convince them to let the sub- 
ject drop. Most of the members rejected my arguments ; 
one of them told me that flat lands were better drained by 
their very nature, than steep hills (! !), and at half past 
seven (p.m.) the meeting formally opened, the members 
occasionally speaking all together, and occa&ionally on!}* 
three or four at a time ; the chief feature of the meeting 
being that the several members hated each other cor- 
dially. From half past seven to half past eight the meet- 
ing broke up ; and yet this did not prevent the editor of 
our local newspaper from giving us, the next day, an account 
of the meeting, according to which the conduct of the 
members had been quite edifying, and their speeches 
most sensible ! But let us drop the Submarine Board, as 
it is destined, sooner or later, to drive me mad. 

Let US advert to that deranged part of the community 
who build houses. In the first place, why have a roof? 
Most of them will grant you that a roof whether of slate, 
of tiles, or even of thatch ... (I prefer thatch) . . . seldom 
looks well, yet they mil have a roof ! Yet they will make 
that roof (generally of hideous slate, or tiles) most con- 
spicuous ! Is there not here an evident desire of spoiling 
the look of the place ? 

But a local architect has said to me, " we cannot, 
you know, build houses without roofs ! " 

'* No, I know you can't ! " replied we, *' and that only 
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shows how little you care for progress. ... I feel sure that 
if I were an architect I should soon discover some means 
of suppressing those unsightly roofs. Why not make them 
of cork ? . . . why not try a house in the shape of a 
pyramid ? . . . unless indeed you think that the pyramicls 
of Egjrpt require roofing ! " 

If pressure were put upon me I think I should admit 
the necessity of roofing houses (all the more that I would 
utterly refuse to live in an unroofed house, even in Italy), 
but what I would not admit, would be that there can be 
any sense or beauty in our modern roofs : they are simply 
hideous. 

Then again look at the way the light enters into the 
rooms of a modern dwelling house ! Providence has most 
mercifully placed the sun so that it can scarcely ojBFend 
our eyes ; but our modem architects, with their ill-placed 
windows, force the rays of the sun to hit our eyes in a 
manner most injurious ... all windows should be high 
up. All actors will tell you how their eyes suflFer from 
those dreadful stage lights which give light not from 
above but from below, where the brow cannot shelter the 
eye. But there ! I dare say that as I am right, I am 
getting tiresome : a person who is right certainly wearies 
me sooner than one who is wrong . . . and this seems no 
compliment to human nature. 

Having sufficiently meditated on these various subjects, 
we " crawl " home again for breakfast. Our friend Julius, 
and our friend Tom Tom, are both awaiting us ; awaiting 
us thus far that they have begun breakfast. Never mind ! 
they are jolly dogs, and so am I . • . that is, as we livQ 
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here altogether, a small houseful of baclielors, we have 
fixed it among ourselves that we are jolly dogs. We, 
that is Julius, Tom Tom, and myself, find ourselves un- 
married certainly through no fault of our own, owing, as 
the saying is, to ** circumstances over which we had no 
control," and, as we are "jolly dogs," we make a virtue 
of necessity, and endeavour to persuade one another that 
we kept single on principle." ... (0 Vanity ! ) 

Certain it is that at " Dream's Lodge " (such is the 
name of our cottage, and, by the bye. Sleep's Lodge would 
have been more accurate, for a great deal of sleeping and 
few dreams are our characteristics) certain it is that at 
Dream's Lodge we affect a high contempt for the married. 
Though we secretly envy every man who has a hap]\v 
family of his own, we are always in our speeches " burn- 
ing incense at the altar of celibacy," and, considering 
that it has been sufficiently explained that we merely 
make a virtue of necessity, no merciful person shouhl get 
scandalised by any of our little speeches. 

Our ages . . . (hum !) . . . well, well, great accuracy, even 
in point of dates, is '* not the thing now a days." Yet 
let it be sufficient to say that we are all of us in the 
neighbourhood of forty. Our photographs are not for 
sale, and being, one and all, imbued with certain super- 
stitious fears of enterprising females, we endeavour to 
circulate the notion that we are fortuneless. On reflec- 
tion however I do not mind stating that Julius and Tom 
are rich. 

On reflection I do not mind giving some information 
about my friends, because I think I can manage so that 
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they will never know of it, but I think it would be cruel 
to expect me to turn informer against myself. . - 

Julius, (though he would deny it,) is more than forty. 
He has been crossed in love . . . and it is enough to 
worry your life out to hear him le!l you how it happened. 
In person he is tall and swarthy. . . 

Tom Tom is fat, fair, and . . . fifty . . . there! I have 
written it. He is a beast . . . (Never mind ! he shall 
never know of this, and it is true.) . . . Of course no woman 
would have him ; so he now makes out that there is no 
woman worth marrying. Notwithstanding the harsh way 
in which I have written of Tom Tom, Tom Tom is occa- 
sionally an agreeable man, whereas Julius is seldom, if 
ever so ; Julius being sadly inclined to melancholy. 

There is another bachelor at Dream's Lodge, besides 
Julius, Tom Tom, and myself ; but this other bachelor, 
being just nosv' possessed by the hobby of "turning in 
wood," has not come down to breakfast, and all we hear 
of him is a low grumbling noise produced by a new lathe 
which he received last night. This turner in wood is a 
good creature, whom we call Robert, but if Robert gets 
too tiresome with his lathe, we (Julius, Tom Tom, and 
myself) are determiLed to expel him from Dream's Lodge. 
The fact is that Robert is growing tiresome. Since he 
became possessed with the hobby of turning, it is astonish- 
ing how he has stuffed our rooms with articles of turned 
wood ... it was but the other day that he wanted to 
make us breakfast off plates of turned wood ! . . . the idea ! 
And again the other day, when I endeavoured to draw 
his attention to a little boy whose head was strangely 
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deformed, Robert merely replied with a sort of idiotic 
leer: 

"Ha!... turn it!" 

In Robert, who is fully forty, this is especially 
preposterous. 

Reverting to my breakfast with Julius and Tom Tom, 
I must state that I was cordially received by both these 
worthies. . . Tom Tom has a way of eating which would 
disgust a dog, and Julius breakfasts in a melancholy 
manner which is quite distressing, but, owing to my own 
good manneiB and cheerful disposition, I managed to get 
through my breakfast well enough. It was useless to 
speak to Tom Tom while he was breakfasting, for he 
keeps his mouth so full that it is painful to behold, but, 
when he had finished, he at once condescended to favour 
us with a few words : what he said was : 

" Where-z-'at dog ? " 

" I beg your pardon ?" said I, deeming that I was not 
obliged to understand that he alluded to my own terrier 
Narrowbones, as " 'at dog." 

" That billions looking, apparently whitewashed, sadly 
petrified caricature of a terrier which you call Narrow- 
bones, where is he ?" enquired Tom Tom. 

Here it struck me that the tone of the conversation 
was getting unpleasant, and, as I make it a special study 
to live at peace with those with whom I live, I thought 
it good to appeal to Tom Tom's love of all animals, by 
saying : 

" Ah ! I know you hate the poor animal . . , and yet 
he'd die for you, I know ! ** 
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'' Die for me ! '' exclaimed Tom Tom, laughing in a 
manner which I consider rude . . /' die for anyone ! . . . he's 
so sickly ..." 

*' I did once think of getting him a companion ..." 
said I, timidly, for I knew that this idea would be ill- 
received, " perhaps that would "... 

'' A companion ! " gloomily sneered Julius, looking 
even more swarthily hideous than ever . . . " a companion, 
what for ? a companion to worry him, and prey upon 
his mind ! " 

** No, no," cried Tom, addressing me in his own most 
vulgar way, " nothing like marriage at Dream's Lodge, 
Windmill f " 

(Painful ae it may be, I must here explain, firstly : 
that my name is Vivian, and not " Windmill " ; Secondly, 
that I have to endure this anything but agreeable nick- 
name from Tom nearly every day). 

" A companion," continued Julius, now decidedly in a 
bitter strain to quarrel with him because he writes 
*' people " p, 0, e." 

(It must here be said that the lady who rejected the 
attentions of Julius did so principally because in a letter 
to her he had written the word "people" in this 
eccentric manner). 

"Do you know Windmill (!)'' cried Tom, "that I 
suspect you of l3ecoming daily more and more partial to 
matrimony ? " 

" Yes," cried Julius, " he will be bringing his wife here 
one of these days ! " 

" Never ! gentlemen, never ! ** cried I, rising 
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solemnly; and deeming that I had sufficiently home 
the society of these two lunatics, I r^ained my own 
private sitting room in a manner perhaps too stately. 

In my own private rooms I have suppressed most of 
those nuisances which disgrace modem dwellings : thus 
though I have not been allowed to interfere with the 
roof, I have, at least, placed die windows so high as not 
to offend the eyesight. This I find occasionally very 
inconvenient, when I want to look out, but I console 
myself by thinking tiiat the eyesight is bound to profit 
by this arrangement. It may be urged that I should 
have had loop-holes in the wall to look out at, but you 
see the landlord refused to hear of such a thing. 

My furniture is aesthetic, if anything is aesthetic. It 
is made principally of iron and wood, with very little of 
anything else upon it. This, I flatter myself, will be the 
furniture of the future ; because whereas you have to 
keep sending other furniture to the shop to get it 
mended, mine, though richly carved and cut, lasts 
indefinitely. 

On entering my rooms I was agreeably surprised to 
catch sight of that dissipated terrier Narrowbones, who, 
curled up on a mat, hardly condescended to take notice 
of our presence. " Narrowbones " ! thought we, "you 
little dream how your poor master has been wounded in 
liis feelings for you by that rough Tom I " Certainly the 
dog seemed as unconscious of what had passed as he 
could seem. Animals certainly seem to ignore every- 
thing like "vexation of spirit" : for instance, look at a 
horse ! What man on earth would endure to be tied up 
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in a stall as a horse is tied ? ... To me at least it would be 
the cruelest torment . . . (though I am not at all sure 
about Tom Tom, or Julius.) I was about to conclude 
that animals ignore distress of spirit, whenNarrowbones, 
who had fallen asleep, suddenly set to growling and 
whining in his sleep, (evidently labouring under some 
nightmare,) whereupon all my ideas change,* and I con- 
clude that as animals suflFer from distress of spirit when 
asleep, there is no reason why they should not suflFer from 
the same when awake. I wonder, by the bye, what Charles 
can be doing just now ? . . . Goodness knows ! probably 
thinking of his sixteen children ... It is strange that 
they should have died one and all ... I don't suppose 
they did it on purpose ... 

Hereupon a servant knocks at ray door, and transfers 
a message from our friend Robert, the wood turning 
bachelor. The message is : whether I would care about 
an oval frame turned in the lathe, for a photograph ? 
I look round my rooms and find them positively choked 
with articles of turned wood (all given by Robert). I 
reply at once, thanking, but declining ... I then observe 
that the servant goes away to Tom's room, and knocks. 
To all appearances the servant's orders are to try us all, 
and see who will accept the oval frame ... I expect the 
servant will have to keep the oval frame. 

Poor Robert ! he is far gone . . . yet you see he is alone 
in the world, and as he says himself, sometimes (with a 
sort of lurid giggle) " what can he do ? ** When he says 
this to Tom, Tom generally replies : 

" Ob, go and get photographed !" 
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Yet this is no solution to the question ... A bachelor 
is a very unfortunate being in this sense, that, if he falls 
into any hobby, there is no knowing exactly where or 
when he will stop. It is astonishing how far a bachelor 
may go^ even in the way of turning wood, and, though 
Bobert has means, I sometimes fear he will go beyond 
them. There ought to be special insurance offices for 
these things. 



JULY 20. 



20th July. — " A. lovely morning ! " says the servant 
on waking me and handing me my cup of tea. Tea, by 
the bye, acts peculiarly on me : in the morning it generally 
wakes me up ; but, in the middle of the day, it often 
sets me to sleep ! . . . the strangest part of it is that 
whether to wake me, or to set me to sleep, the effpct is 
ever instantaneous, and ... unexpected ; for I never 
know which it is to be ! Never mind ! tea is a good 
thing ... I enjoy it much more now that our doctor has 
told me never to take any. 

Yesterday, at dinner, I had the weakness to promise , 
to take out Tom and Julius in^ my rowing boat for 
(strange as it may seem) a sail, so there is no help for it, 
and Tom sends word that he is ready. Tom, Julius, and 
I walk down to the beach, where Charles, the 



septuagenarian sailor boy, is waiting for us in a pair of 
trousers wider than I should 'have thought possible. 

While Charles launches the boat, aided by a few 
friends . . . (by the bye, is it not strange that Charles always 
finds a few friends to help him to launch the boat ? ... in 
such a case I feel sure that my own friends would desert 
me ... ) while the boat is being launched, Tom, Julius, 
and mjrself, sit near the breaking waves, and the murmur 
of the waves makes us all become rather philosophical 
and meditative. 

"What are the wild waves saying?*' suddenly 
enquires Julius. 

" Aye ! " I reply, " I have often felt that they speak 
of something, but could not say of what ..." 

" Of what ? " musingly enquires Tom, who speaks now 
with more sense and feeling than I should have thought 
him capable of, "I will tell you, for I have often asked 
myself this question, and have found an answer. The sea 
is constantly at work, sorting stones here, and scattering 
them in some other place. It separates the sand in 
great heaps, then makes great heaps of rocks, and we 
can observe it separating the flat stones from the round 
ones, and throwing the flat ones on one beach, and the 
round ones on another. Of what then should such a 
constant worker speak if not of the pleasures of industry ? 
The murmur of the waves make people thoughtful, 
because thought, that everlasting working, is in many 
respects l^ke the sea : who will stop it ? . . . who knows its 
depths ? . . . have not our thoughts, like the waves, their 
stonuB and their calms, and are they not boundlesa «& 
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the waves ?... Thought^ as the sem, is powerful : as the ssea, 
thought can wreck us or serre us ! ... 

By this time the boat is ready, and we jump in. 

We have a sul in what is called here. Blue Cross, and, 
though not requested to give his opinion, my old boat- 
man " Charles" declares that " it is lovely." 

If the boat had been built on aesthetic principles I 
dare say I should think too that *' it is lovely/' for then 
the boat would surely be comfortable : but this is not 
the case. I rather think that a boat-builder who would 
make comfortable boats would make his fortune. How- 
ever, ideas that might be of profit to one man never 
occur to that man : they occur to another man ; and, 
as that other man has'ut time to tell the other man . . • 
but I am afraid I am getting bitter. 

We see in the distance many tiny ports that are very 
pretty, and one or two that strike us as ugly ; seeing 
this I make what I consider a decided "hit" in the 
aesthetic way : I observe that those tiny ports which 
have struck us as ugly have no apparent leligious build- 
ing of any kind, no church steeple or tower of any kind : 
on the other hand, those little ports that have agreeably 
impressed us, all have a little church of some sort around 
which the other houses seem to have clustered. We 
ptuticipate this observation to our friends, but they, 
somehow, don't seem to see it, and this sets us in a bad 
humour for the rest of the trip. 

We get back rather late in the afternoon, and, though 
Charles seems to have ei^joyed the trip amazingly, Julius 
and I cannot but feel that we have been sitting for 
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several hours upon hard planks, and that our waists 
have been supported ( ! ! ) by some hard, cutting sub- 
stance. As for Tom, who has been a sailor in his boy- 
hood, he does not seem to feel any fatigue, and keeps 
on calling me " Windmill," in a jocular way, which is 
very trying to the temper. 

A good dinni'r however makes us all feel again, if 
not " young and happy," (I am afraid it is rather late 
in the day for thus,) at least pleasant and talkative. 
Dream's Lodge has its comforts when the gas is lighted 
and the shutters are closed, and coffee, cigars, and 
liqueurs are at hand, so Julius, Tom, and myself, pro- 
ceed to make the most of these last " articles of con- 
sumption." On returning, we have heard that ** Robert " 
has gone to Birmingham to see about some wonderful 
" chucks," so that we are enjoying the new sensation of 
not hearing the low grumbling sound of his lathe. 

" I say, Windmill, ( ! ) " says Tom, sipping his coffee 
and reading from a newspaper, "here's a chance for you! 
Look here : A young unmarried lady is desirous of 
meeting with a gentleman of an aesthetic disposition 
who would be wiUing to give her a few lessons. Address 
' Mary,' Bottleboy, Hants." 

" Pooh, pooh ! " cried I. 

" No pooh pooh in it," replied Tom, laughing, " if 
you write and get caught you will not have been the 
first old bachelor caught by an advertisement, nor 
would you be the last "... 

*' What! are advertisements, then, especially fatal to 
old bachelors ? " 1 enquired. 
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" You may say so ! " asserted Tom, who, using 
nautical phraseology, pursued, ** you see an old bachelor 
has no moorings ; wherever he goes he has to cast 
anchor, and his anchors are apt to drag . . . The conse- 
quence is he sometimes becomes rather reckless, 
whimsical, loves chauge, and is well calculated to fall 
into the trap of the first advertisement whicli oflFers a 
novelty . . . '* 

By this time, Julius, who had been listening at- 
tentively, grew a little restless, coloured, smiled, and 
in short assumed the appearance of a person who could 
have said much on this subject, but hardly cared to. 
Tom was at him at once with questions so pressing that 
Julius at last began to give way ... 

" The fact is, my good fellows," now said Julius, who, 
notwithstanding his tallness and swarthiness, is a senti- 
tive, pusillanimous sort of creature, " I once was very 
near getting caught . . . but . . . I escaped, my boys ? . . , 
I escaped ! " ... exclaimed Julius, ecstiiitically. " Marriage 
nearly had me, though ... it happened as follows : 

It was about a year after I was rejected by Miss ; 

I saw an advertisement in which ' an elderly widow 
lady offered a home to a gentleman of a musical dis- 
position.* I was at that time very young, much given 
to music, and I wrote at once to the widow lady who 
oflFered * a home.' Well, my friends, the whole affair 
was a trap ! ... she was not elderly, but young, and to 
get out of the trap it cost me three hundred pounds! ..." 

** And what became of her, dead ? " enquired Tom, 
cheerfully. 
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" No ! " replied Julius, solemnly, and as if to say that 
the case was much worse, " Married ! with my three 
hundred pounds she found a husband. •.." 

*'0h ! then," said Tom, " I consider you served her 
out...." 

Whereupon we three "jolly dogs" gloomily retired 
' to our respective sleeping rooms, I, at least, feeling 
that I should avoid advertisements for the remainder 
of my days ... I certainly have occasionally seen strange 
advertisements : the other day, for example, I saw 
offered for thirty shillings a canary cage that could be 
transformed into a barometer or umbrella-stand (so 
said the paper) ; but I should iiot have thought that 
one was exposed to such adventures as that of Julius ; 
it is shocking ... 



JULY 21. 



July 'jtUt. — I wake up to-day with the intention of 
saying no more for some time either of Julius or of 
Tom, or of those every day people, petty incidents, and 
ordinary matters which may be expected to absorb the 
attention of inferior people, but which require only the 
passing notice of an aesthetic. Exelsior ! let us ascend 
above lifes daily incidents ... it may be urged that by 
such an ascension I shall cease to keep a journal ... but 
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to this I will reply that my journal is a journal of 
thoughts, sentiments, and weighty observation?, and 
not the mere noting down of my bodily movements ! 

I am of an aesthetic temperament, always was. 
When I see a thing I look at once, not to the market 
price of that thing, but to its beauty ... (that is if it 
has any, for it has happened to me to look and look 
again for the beauty of a thing, and not to find it, 
because it had'nt any ...) I was, it is true, taken in 
the other day ; I will not deny it ; but then you see 
infallibility is not human, and though I did pay five 
pounds for a wicker basket not worfcli five shillings, I 
still am at liberty to maintain that there is high 
artistic merit in this wicker basket. 

Talk to me of the sea ! here I am beside it ... my 
feet beside the breaking wave ... what a blessing it is to 
live on shore ! ... and admire it ... It may be thought 
from what we say that we despise a sailor s life ... not 
a bit of it, we don't despise a sailors life ... we admire 
and avoid it ... 

Properly speaking, what ought the journal of an 
aesthetic to be composed of ? To my thinking it ought 
to be nothing but a series of aesthetic meditations; 
otherwise you see it might as soon be called Bob or 
BilVs journal ... now it is at a series of aesthetic 
meditations that I have been aiming from the be- 
ginning ... In the first place, what is the Scieiice of 
aesthetics? So as not to risk being contradicted by 
scientific people let us say clearly that to us it is the 
study of the beautiful. (In this way you see if any man 
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of science finds fault with our definition we can silence 
him.) 

Does mankind know much about aesthetics ? A blunt 
man would answer : ** Nothing ? " but for my part I 
will answer : " Little" Moreover, let us add, many 
persons of sound sense consider aesthetics and meta- 
physics as high roads to a lunatic asylum. 

Is it to be inferred from the above that the study of 
the beautiful is to be despised ? Here let us revert to 
our senses and heartily answer: **No!" We may 
seek beauty, and we may seek health, and find them 
both ; but it would be idle to carry the search too far ... 
the elixir of life, and the elixir of beauty are poetical 
fictions. 

When some people wish to designate a lunatic 
politely, they call him an Aesthetic. We however 
maintain (though w^e sometimes feel some sad misgivings 
on the subject) that we are no inore of a lunatic than 
any other man. Certainly we sometimes carry the 
study of the beautiful so far as to forget what is 
necessary, or simply usual ; but how many are there 
who, caring only for what is usual, or simply necessary 
to themselves, are much more offensive than the poor, 
harmless aesthetic ?...! plead not for myself, but for my 
brethren wlio, I fnncy, are loaded with more of the 
world's derision than they deserve to carry. 

We know full well the painful pun in which some 
people will indulge while reading our meditations : they 
will say that in point of producing sleep we are quite 
anaesthetic !.,,But what Qf that ? like most people who 
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wiU fmblish books, we have diaoovered that we have a 
daty to perform ... We have to point out the hideous, 
to proclaim the beantifal ; is not this a glorious task ? ... 

Goal smoke, as a rule, is not favourable to beauty ; 
yet in those countries where coal, and not wood, is used 
as fuel, the smoke that hangs over towns and villages is 
quite astonishing. It may seem that this amounts to 
pointing out an evil without a remedy, but, if the 
remedy does not already exist, it soon will exist : the 
remedy is electricity. Heating by electricity is no 
fanciful dream. The day is at hand when light and 
heat will be sent to our houses in the amounts required, 
without our having to vex our minds about such 
matters, and without a greater expense than that of 
coal and gas. The light has already come, but when- 
ever we have seen it it has appeared to us that it had 
been placed low down for the exclusive purpose of 
offending the eyes : it should be placed exactly over 
our heads, and as high up as possible. lu point i>i 
beauty, safety, cleanliness, we are much in want of 
electricity as a source of light and heat. 

In our own little port of Blue Bull's Cross, though 
there are little more than fifty houses in all, there is 
almost always enough coal smoke hanging over us to dis- 
figure the place. Being a believer in " aesthetic causes " 
I always think that if any of our people " go wrong" it is 
because they see so much coal smoke hanging over 
them ; they get desperate. 

Besides this surplus of coal smoke, Blue Bull's Cross, 
in common with many other little places on the coast, 
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suffers from a surplus of boatmen. There are about 
half a dozen boatmen always looking out for somebody 
to engage them, and as nobody ever comes to Blue Bull's 
Cross (even by mistake^ these unfortunate boatmen 
seem to me to be always on the verge of insanity and 
death. How they have lived so long is a mystery to 
me, and that all the more that they have none of them 
anything less than sixteen children ... 

There was, once, a talk about establishing a railway 
between Blue Bull's Cross and a neighbouring town ; 
but, as this would have been a real benefit to the plaee, 
our Submarine Board interfered most energetically, and 
raised so many objections to the scheme that no one 
here now thinks of a railway: we have set it down in 
our minds here that railways are " a barbarous invention 
of bygone ages." 

Steam engines and the artificially levelled land on 
which they run, are considered "hideous" by some 
landscape painters of our acquaintance ; yet if straying 
from nature is straying from beauty, as they hold, we 
are afraid that all civiHzed lands are destined more or 
less to become hideous. Certainly we consider wild 
unfrequented woods far superior to lawns and gravel 
walks in point of beauty ; but over and above that the 
increase of population is forcing us to seek in our 
groun(^s no longer natural but artificial beauty, there 
are those who think that no grounds can be worth 
looking at until some hundreds of pounds have been 
spent on them. Artificial grounds have their beauty, 
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DO doubi, and though, m ¥t»mtt^ we ivcre rithrrstatftfed 
to obsenre that it is not miewim m that comtzy to 
giTe old and mjjestie trees an aitifidal iha^e, (hj diut 
of catting the fanuKfaes, so diat a tiee of ii|yvazds of a 
centoTj is sometimes made to look » if it had just come 
out of a haiidiesser s shop), jet ve cooU bat recognise 
manrellous taste in those vo^deifol gioonds of V^sailles 
and Trianon. 

When we came to Dream s Lodge it was agreed that 
a plot of land, foil of very old tiee^ which adjoins our 
lodge, woald be left to my own ezclosiTe care. Now, 
if J, as an aesihetic, had Imd my own way, that plot of 
land would have been left exdu^Tdy to Nature, the 
slightest works oi nature being, to me, more beautiful 
than the greatest works of men. For a time, too, that 
plot of land was left by me exclusively to Nature : 
weeds and mushrooms p.ot to growing everywhere, the 
lower branches of the young trees remained uocut, and 
Tom Tom repeatedly informed me that : " By jove, 
those grounds were going to the dogs ! " However, I held 
out for some time, and did not mind getting muddy and 
falling over the thorns and mushrooms when I wfJked 
that way. Soon, however, the " increase of population " 
told its tale ! ... Une morning I observed that some 
rascally bill-sticker had stuck some of his bills on those 
of our trees which adjoin the road ! Can anything be 
more painful to a lover of beauty than the sight of a lot 
of bills stuck (more or less twistedly) on some fine trees? 
I could stand it no longer ...to keep off bill-stickers, 
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to remove such bills as had been stuck, I engaged a 
gardener, and of course from that moment Art took the 
place of nature in our grounds. 

Nature then in many places is becoming repulsed by 
the bill-sticker, the railway, et. cetera. Alas! shall 
we some day grow trees to post advertisements on ? ..• 
who knows ? ... 

At Dream's Lodge, however, I have been forced to recog- 
nise that artificial grounds have their advantages : thus 
the gardener now provides us with fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables ; and, though Nature in her time certainly 
did provide mushrooms, mushrooms are not enough. 
Moreover, I now have nice gravel paths to walk on, and 
though I maintain that gravel paths are ugly, I seldom 
stray from them ... 

Unfortunately we occasionally sufier at Dream's Lodge 
from another of those evils that are produced by the in- 
crease of population : I allude to two biick factories which 
seem at times determined to asphyxiate us. To such 
evils a remedy is not easily found. When Tom Tom and 
I first came to Dream's Lodge (for Julius and Robert 
came after we did) we enquired carefully about water, 
gas, drainage, and ever so many other things, and the 
replies to all our questions were so encouraging that we 
did not hesitate to hire the place. However, we had 
utterly forgotten to enquire if there were any brick 
factories ... As I said before, there are two ... One 
would have been enough ... Subsequently, when Julius 
and Robert came, we treated them as we had been 
treated ••• that is, they did not ask about brick fac* 
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tories, and no replj can be gmn vbere no qnestioD is 
made ... 

When they found oat die truth, it was too late for 
them to alter thdr minds ... We then joined in a chorus 
of abuse against those /adxnies ; we Towed that we would 
leave nothing untried to suppress them. We wrote to 
the Submarine Board, to the magistrates, to the news- 
paper, to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, but it was all to 
no purpose ! Indeed, either they make more bricks now 
than when we first came, or their bricks now are larger, 
for we are agreed here that the smoke we receive has 
increased ! 

But I am afraid I am growing bitter ... 



JULY 23. 
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23rrf July, ^ As I consider that it would be destrojring 
my health to write up this journal every day, I yesterday 
took a holiday, and went for a walk into the country, 
which is just now very charming. It would be much 
more charming to nervous people like myself if such per- 
sons as one meets were not mostly accompanied by dogs 
more or less savage, and more or less large ! ... I am 
nervous about dogs in hot weather, I acknowledge it, and 
pr'haps apt to take alarm without sufficient cause; but at 
the same time nervous people will agree with me firstly: 
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that it is ''bad manners'' to allow a dog who can 
frighten, if not injure people, to go loose ; secondly : that 
very well bred people are apt to commit this breach of 
manners. 

Tom Tom has explained to me the law on the subject 
of savage dogs, and this explanation of Tom Tom's has 
only served to increase my nervousness. 

From what we understand, if a dog bites you, and you 
do not wish him to do so again (this would be my case 
exactly), you cannot get him destroyed without you 
prove that he has already bitten somebody else ! 

Now the idea, when I have b«en bitten, of my making 
enquiries about somebody else! ... Of course I should 
go and get cauterized ... but even when this bad been 
properly done, I do not think that I should find it ^asy 
to find out if anybody else had ever been bitten... 
Suppose the other man has gone abroad ? •<!. Suppose he 
has been paid to hold his tongue ! ... And if the biting 
dog lived near my residence, suppose (and this is most 
likdy) that I should think it wise to stay at home, and 
not make enquiries ? ... 

Moreover, from what I understand, if you would de- 
fend yourself from a dog (I would) you have no right to 
hit him until he has bitten you. Now, this, is simply 
astonishing ! ... Once he had bitten me it would be too 
late to hit him ! ... What would I make use of self de- 
fence at all for, if not to avoid the pain of cauterization 
and the chance of hydrophobia ? 

Once bitten, therefore, I should scarcely care to hit the 
dog. 
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But, after all, though several dogs made me feel ner- 
vous yesterday, though one of them frightened a lady 
almost out of her life, as the law seems to think it all 
right and proper, we will not insist. 

Passing dogs are apt to trespass on pastures and pre- 
serves, and annoy or injure flocks and game ; no wonder 
therefore that a tall hedge (as we yesterday observed) 
looks considerably better than a low hedge, for true 
beauty settles always on what is practical and good. 
Tall hedges afford shelter from the weather, and, if not 
from all, at least from many trespassers, and, sitting 
yesterday in the shade of a tall hedge, we settled it in 
our mind (on aesthetic principles) that land-owners 
neglect their own interests when they do not build tall 
hedges. 

" What ! " says a four-in-hand aquaintance of ours, 
" not be able to look over hedges and see the country ?" 

** Dear Sir," we reply, " what do you care to see ? •.. 
Panoiamas ? You would see these on the hills ... And, 
as for pretty nooks and corners, with tall hedges, they 
would be everywhere ! ..." 

Our meditations on tall hedges were interrupted ... 
As we have written that we would not insist on the 
subject ** dogs," we will not mention the name of the 
animal (the large animal) that interrupted our medita- 
tions by " fixing " us in a most threatening manner. A 
cold perspiration came over our pensive brow, and, whil^ 
the villainous monster kept watching us (nearly a quar- 
ter of an hour), we forgot all about tall hedges, and in- 
deed all about aesthetics. When the owner of the 
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animal came (this owner was a great, big, healthy, repul- 
sive looking gentleman) he said : 

" All right, sir 1 ... the dog won't hurt you ! ... come 
away, Fangs ! ..." 

And the monster, then obeying the summons, left me. 
We did not find it in us to speak clearly to this gentle- 
man, otherwise we would have said : 

"You barbarian! ...Do you think that many a child 
and many an invalid cannot be seriously injured by a 
large savage looking brute like yours, that has the trick 
of ' fixing ' people ? ..." 

But let us think no more of this, as I should be grow- 
ing bitter ; and besides, if I had addressed that gentleman 
as: "you barbarian,'* I daresay he would have felt offended 
...in future I shall take Narrowbones with me, that's 
all ... (Not that Narrowbones would ever fight for me. 
Oh ! no, but because I have observed that when I have 
him with me other dogs try to eat him, and leave me 
alone ) 

By the bye, we have'nt seen much of Narrowbones at 
Dream's I odge, of late ... I am afraid ho thinks that ws 
are a slow set at Dream's Lodge ... he is always out in 
quest of adventure, and it is astonishing how little he 
minds being beaten by other dogs (and he always is). 
For my part, I think that if anybody were to pitch into 
me while I am out, I should never come out again ... 

But in connection with green fields and hedges, we 
have heard, repeatedly heard, that ** some people don't 
like the country." Who can these people be ? We only 
hope that we may keep our temper whenever we meet 
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one of them ... Not like the country ! Why what on 
earth do they like ?... Lunatic Asylums? ... But I 
must apologise ... already I have got violent, yet mean 
no oftence ... (Let us observe here how a divergence of 
taste is apt to produce intolerance. you all who 
affect to despise the aesthetic, observe all the evil and all 
the good that " taste " daily produces, and conclude that 
he who studies our own preferred science is not to be 
despised ! those who study our wonderful science will learn 
to avoid all the evils and vanities of what is called 
" taste," and will cultivate what is reajly good, and prac- 
tical, and therefore beautiful. Observe those two per- 
sonsi a gentleman and a lady, who once bore the same 
name, why ha.# they quarrelled ? ... a divergence in all 
their tastes ! ... Observe again yonder poor but genteel 
family who would find comfort and plenty abroad, and 
find nothing but misery at home, why do they not 
emigrate ? ... Taste ! On the other hand, note what a 
number of people are provided with work by the ever' 
changing fashions ; observe that works of Art are apt to 
teach a moral lesson to people who would not hear a .ser- 
mon ; finally consider what a bleak world this would be 
if works of taste were taken from it, and thank Provi- 
dence for giving us Taste ! ...) 

But, reverting fco what we said before, there are people 
who do not like the country ... Well, let us give the 
example, and be meek : let us simply say that our im- 
pression is that if they do not like the country it is 
simply because they cannot afford to live in it ... 

As a rule, however, it is the most difficult thing in the 
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world to us to keep our temper in cases of what we have 
called " divergence of taste," and it was only by cultivat- 
ing, and studying our taste, that we succeeded in under- 
standing that though Beauty is no mere illusion of our 
senses, tastes may differ, and that one person may deem 
unsightly what another feels to be pretty. At the same 
time, I fancy we should be cautious about saying of any 
work of nature : " this is ugly," or " this is hideous," for 
in Nature everything is beautiful ... 



JULY 24. 



24:thJuly. — Narrowbones is sufiering from tape-worm; 
there is not the slightest doubt about that ... We have 
settled it among ourselves, that is among the oook (who 
likes him very much), Tom Tom, and myself. On find- 
ing this to be the case, I go straight to a treatise on 
Veterinary Science which exists at Dream's Lodge, and 
plunge recklessly into : " Diseases of dogs." From what 
I can gather from our book, Narrowbones is threatened 
with ** emaciation and death;'' dreadful !... Turpen- 
tine should be administered, but turpentine is fatal. 
(N.B. Why then should it be administered ?) I get 
puzzled, and send to our doctor requesting him to send 
me some man that may be more or less of a veterinary. 
The man I want comes almost at once, and says : 
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" I underetan' that the dog 'ev woooms, sir ? " ... 

(I feel strongly tempted to reply : " He 'ev," as I like 
to be congenial, but refrain). 

'* Now, sir," pursues the man, ** is it the Ascaris ? " 

Not wishing to appear ignorant about the Ascaris I 
reply that it, may be, and, much against the dogs will, 
the dog is handed over to his doctor, who bears him 
away in triumph, while the cook cries in her apron, and 
expresses a fear that this dog-doctor will be trying new 
and peculiarly horrible experiments on *' the poor dumb 
animal." Now that Narrowbones is, for a time, disposed 
of, I will say that I bought him for the exclusive 
purpose of observing him, and in tlie hope that my 
observations of him might some day be of use to science. 
As yet, however, my observations of Narrowbones have 
not done much for the advance of science (I allude of 
course to my own preferred science of Aesthetics), the 
principal of my observations being that: ''It is wonderful 
how animals succeed in escaping our observation." 

When Narrowbones was a puppy (" which happened," 
as Tom Tom would say, " at his birth "), when Narrow- 
bones was only two or three months old, I bought him 
of an itinerant saw-setter. Whether the noise produced 
by the saw-setter had already injured the young dogs 
nerves, or not, I do not know, but certain it is that, 
since I bought him, Narrowbones has never been what 
may be called a healthy dog. Respecting my observations 
of that dog, I observed when he was a puppy, that, after 
his meals, his stomach would become enormous ! As I 
do not pretend to know much about dogs^ I informed 
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the cook of this at once, but she said that was right 
enough. Then I noticed he was much like a child, that 
is, he would play, loose himself, and appear incapable of 
taking care of himself. He had a sort of drunken look 
at that time ... On one occasion I made a rather curious 
observation ... it came about as follows: I one day threw 
him in the water, for a swim, and, the next day to this, 
as I was sitting on a sofa, he jumped up and fell asleep 
under my arm. Well ! (and here it is where my curious 
observation comes in). Soon that dog began to dream, 
and, from his efforts to swim and not to swallow any 
water, it was evident that he dreamt he was drowning ! 
Now observe the connection : I had thrown him in the 
water the day before, so that sleeping under my arm the 
poor dog naturally dreamt that I was drowning him ! 
A clearer proof of the intelligence of animals could 
scarcely be given. 

Another of my observations is that dogs trust to their 
scent much more than they trust to their eyesight : 
thus you may deceive any dog by pretending to hold up 
a biscuit for him. He may see (or seem to see) that 
your open hand is empty, yet he will be deceived until 
he smells your empty hand. 

I have often tried to study taste in dogs, but the 
study of taste in dogs is most arduous. Yet a dog 
certainly has things he dislikes, and things he likes, and 
we might almost venture to call this taste. That a dog 
has a decided taste for society is well known ; and they 
also like bones ; but their taste would probably appear 
so bad to mankind that a knowledge of it has not been 
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granted. If I ever get back my poor Narrowbones I 
purpose following np my observations of him, for who 
knows bat what these might some day benefit science ? 
Dogs remind me of horses, or rather of such experience 
of horses as it has been granted me to have ... I cannot 
say that I was ever very fortunate in my horses : they 
invariably shied ; or at least with me they i^iied, though, 
when somebody else rode them, it appears they did not shy. 
On the last horse I ever rode I made a rather curious 
observation, which was that (incredible as it may appear) 
this horse shied not at objects that firightened him, but 
at objects that he deemed hideous...! know very well 
that some people will refuse to believe this, but all 
I can say is that I observed it repeatedly ••• 
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25th Jtdy. — Aa I walk on the beach this morning I 
observe more pretty ladies than I should have thought 
could have been found in such a coal-smoky place as Blue 
Bull's Cross. Do not say that an old bachelor like myself 
should not speak of ladies, for I am sure that no subject 
comes more within the province of the aesthetic than 
the subject " ladies." A lady is by birth an artist, and, 
on all aesthetic subjects, I had, in common with most 
men, rather trust a lady than a gentleman. 



I have made more observatious on ladies than I care 
to write down, being very desirous of not seeing DreaoTs 
Lodge invaded by a deputation of ladies come to thank 
me or to scratch me for what I write of tiiiem. Tom 
Tom, Julius, and I, have exchanged notes on the subject 
"ladies," and these notes I purpose publishing some 
day : they will form a rather curious collection ; after 
publishing which I may have to go abroad ... I regret to 
have to confess that, as a rule, I have found old 
bachelors entertain an unfavourable opinion of ladies. 
Old bachelors should not be judged harshly on this 
account, for the chances are that they have been jilted, 
or have had no good opportunity of appreciating what 
they despise. This is not the case with me ... and, to 
speak the truth, if it were, I would not own it... 

This morning I sat on some boards on the beach, and 
a very charming lady came with her child and sat down 
next to me. If I had obeyed my first impulse I should have 
got up at once and left, deeming such a neighbourhood 
dangerous ... however, an ominous creaking of the boards 
made me foresee that, if I got up, the boards might give 
way at that end on which the lady was sitting, so what 
could I do but obey the dictates of gallantry And 
remain ? (When I subsequently explained this to 
Julius and Tom Tom, they joined in declaring that I 
should have got up withal ; but, as I think I have said 
' before, they are barbarians, and know no better). 

But to resume ... the lady was sitting at the distance 
of about five or six feet from me ... Occasionally I could 
smell a faint perfume (principally of "poudre de riz** 
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which could come but from her. Though she was partly 
hidden by an enormous hat twisted up into a fantastic, 
unpractical shape which she probably deemed aesthetic, 
I could see that she was what the French call a 
" brune ; " but she had grey eyes. Her i)er8on was 
slender, and she was very fashionably dressed. Her 
little boy's cap was suddenly blown off by the wind and 
came to me .•• Again what could I do but take the cap, 
and, in my politest manner, return it to the lady? 
("You should have got up, muttering some angry 
words and left,'' declared Tom Tom ; but this again is 
nonsense.) On taking the cap she, to my utter surprise, 
thanked me in French, and, before I was aware of it, 
before I could do anything to save myself, I was deep in 
conversation with a foreign lady of whom I knew 
absolutely nothing ! ! ! 

Well ! though I know very well that, under these 
circumstances, my friends at Dream's Lodge would have 
collapsed, I, at least} bore up nobly. Three-fourths of 
the words she used were unknown to me (for she spoke 
in French), but, as an experienced man, I felt at once 
that there, at least, I had an advantage : it was quite 
clear to me that the less I understood her the better I 
would escape any dangers which might exist ... At last 
she pulled me up very short by suddenly saying 
interrogatively : 

"Et vous, monsieur?..." (Having said this she 
surveyed me very scrutinizingly with her large, beauti- 
ful, grey eyes). 

" I ... beg your pardon ? ..." I enquired* 
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She poured forth another volley of beautiful French 
that was utterly lost upon me ... My position now 
became positively painful, and, though I retained 
a perfectly serene appearance, I think I have seldom 
felt so irresolute and mortified ... At last I said in my 
blandest accents : 

^'Nong, Madarm ..." and, as she had for a moment 
risen to look after the child, I rose and walked off, 
making her, of course, my most courteous bow ... 
Now the question Ls : what could that woman have been 
after ? ... When I reached our Lodge, I submitted the 
matter to my friends» who agreed with me in thinking 
that I had been most fortunate in escaping unhurt from 
this great danger ; yet, though frightened, I succeeded 
in making several observations on this equally fascinat- 
ing and unknown lady, and these observations I think 
I may proceed to give at once ... 

In the first place : why did she use perfumes ? ... and, 
I may add, why do all ladies use perfumes ? Because 
they like them ? Ko ! most ladies get a headache by 
perfumes, and, therefore, they cannot like them. Why 
then do they ... I mean why does this lady use perfumes ? 
Evidently to stupify and render helpless the unwary ! 
Then observe that this lady, to-day, required help 
because her boy*s cap had been blown off ... to-morrow, 
she will be sure to drop something when someone will 
be at hand to pick it up : may we not infer that the 
proverbial helplep-sness of ladies ... but we must not 
infer. 

This foreign lady had undoubtedly some aesthetic 
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gifts : thus I could see that she studied to prevent her 
features from becomiDg discomposed by any grimace, 
however slight ; this was in conformity with sound 
aesthetics, and this was more than we men are apt to 
do, for, whether conversing, smoking, looking, or even 
reading, most men's faces "twist" absurdly. On the 
oihev hand, she seemed to ignore that an appearance of 
bad health can scarcely be beautiful, for she positively 
seemed to have sought to look pale and consumptive. 
It is. one thing to be an aesthetic, and it is another 
thing to be a sound aesthetic : all women are, more or 
less, aesthetics ; but I will not grant that all women are 
sound aesthetics. That they live in the realms of taste 
much more than we do, will, I think, be granted, as it 
is- wonderful how soon a young girl learns to think of 
nothing but captivating ...but woa! We are on 
dangerous ground ... and had better say no more ... 
Yet we will conclude our notes of this day by relating 
something not altogether unconnected with this subject. 
A group of three boys were coming slowly towards 
Dream's Lodge to*day, and, at some distance behind 
them, came a group composed of three girls. Hidden 
behind our garden wall at Dream's Lodge, we determined 
to listen unseen, firstly to the conversation of the three 
boys» next to that of the three girls. The boys soon 
passed us, and I regret to have to confess that they 
were merely threatening each other on account of some 
marbles ... Soon eame the girls ! . Thei/ were speaking of 
religion ... Observe th^ diflference in point of depth ! .,. 
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JULY 26. 



Jviy^Uk — ^By this time, no doubt, our readers (if 
we have any) are getting weary of hearing us call ourself 
an aesthetic without our having sufficiently explained 
our rights to this appellation. Our rights to this name, 
however, are not illusive. From what is sometimes 
called " childhood's hour " we distinguished ourself by a 
strong love of the beautiful, and an equally strong 
aversion of the unsightly : we despised most of our 
teachers because, on the whole, they were about as ugly 
a set of men as could well have been found anywhere, 
and it is a remarkable fact that when parents have to 
choose masters for their children they somehow manage 
to hit always on the ugliest people in existence). 
But, for our drawing mistress, (a sweet, pretty girl,) we 
contracted at once a great weakness. This drawing 
mistress afterwards ...but that does not concern the 
public. 

After having given this proof of a strongly aesthetic 
disposition, we took to painting in oik We did not at 
that time know how to draw ... and this rather hindesed 
our progress. Yet, we persevered ; we plodded on ; in 
due time we achieved the high distinction of having one 
of our pictures refused at the Academy of Real Arts, and, 
as it is well known that the members of the Academy o( 
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Heal Arts have refused most men of genius, we thenceforth 
became full of faith in our own merits. We persevered, 
paintinf? without ceasing, for several hours every month. 
Unfortunately it is easier to paint pictures, and even to 
g^t them refused (by the bye, Tom Tom pretends 
that my last picture was refused ** unanimously plus one 
voice") than to sell them. I now very seldom paint, 
not because I have grown to doubt my own merits as an 
artist, but because I feel myself unwilling to work for an 
ungrateful public. 

Of the Artist, however, something remains in me, for 
I am an aesthetic and am always bu3ring works of Art. 
Once I buy a work of Art, it is wonderful how unsuccessful 
I am in selling it ; but I console myself by thinking that 
at my death my collection will be sure to fetch thou- 
sands of pounds ... I only regret that yesterday I was 
unable to buy a very curious smoking cap, which (as it is 
perfectly well authenticated) once belonged to Henry 
the Eighth. This cap was shown to me as a special 
favour by a man, who declared himself to be in reduced 
circumstances, and who added that he wonld not have 
offered to part with this cap had he been better off. I 
have been told that on leaving my residence this man 
disdainfully kicked the smoking cap of Henry the Eighth 
into the middle of the street, but I refuse to believe it. 

Bujring works of Art, and curiosities in general, is, 
however, a rather delicate business, for you are apt to 
offer a high sum for something quite valueless ; and, in 
comparison to this danger, the danger of not offering 
anything for a first class work is insignificant ... ipde^ 
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if safety alone were consulted the rule would be not to 
offer anything for anything ... For my part, however, I 
have been very fortunate, as on one single occasion I 
secured two original paintings of Raphael, and one of 
Rembrandt, (the latter representing a child lighting a 
match), at the fabulously low price of a few shillings I ••• 
I never pass by the shop where I drove this rather hard 
bargain without feeling some amount of moral scruple, 
bat, as the shopman smiles benignantly whenever he sees 
me, I gather that he cannot know what he lost, and that 
as : 

" Ignorance is bliss" 

it would be folly of me to make him any wiser. 

In my notes of to-day the reader (if there be a reader) 
should not expect to find many observations of high 
value to science, for I am not well. Feeling a strong 
headache this morning on awaking, I sent at once for 
our doctor. I say our doctor because we have a doctor 
who attends to us all at Dream's Lodge, and is paid by 
the year a fixed sum, a sum which does not vary whether 
we give him much or little trouble. 

We all make much of our doctor, not because we like 
him but because we all feel keenly that, having no one 
else to look to when sick, our lives may be in his hands 
from one moment to the other. In other respects we 
hate him sincerely ; we have fixed a nickname upon him, 
and call him as little as possible. Really, when sick, I 
almost feel sorry I am unmarried ! Look at our doctdr, 
does he know anything of medicine ? I do not think so \ 
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who does know anything of medicine ? Nobody ! And 
yet I have to trost to this man who may (fiur all I know) 
be coveting my collection of works of Art 

He sajTS he knows something of medicine, yet, though 
young, he is bald, and has lost all his teeth! Omockeiy! 

Then again I shiyer when I think of all the harm a 
doctor could do if he only choose to do it ••• but no, this 
is too horrible, certain it is that manied men, though 
they may haye to call a doctor to take care of them, 
have a wife to take care of the doctor. I suppose I 
mus'nt wonder who takes care of the wife ••• Tet 1 will, 
for in sickness a man has privileges, and, remembering 
the happy looks of one of my acquaintances who has a 
wife and four little children, I will say that it is asource 
of constant wonder to me how he does it : the wife does'nt 
seem to require any care, the four little children have'nt 
yet set fire to the house, and, though living with them, 
the father of the family has yet shown no signs of mental 
derangement : is there not something supematuial here V 

More ! this paterfamilias keeps a few astronomical 
instruments, and the children have'nt yet broken any of 
these instruments? ... 

But here comes the doctor. He looks particularly 
bright ... alwajTS does when I am sick ••• He enquires : 

" Anything the matter ? " 

(What a remarkably silly question ...what should I 
have sent for him for ?) 

After a remarkably short time he writes something on 
a piece of paper and leaves. 

<< Of couxse" I say to myself *^ now that the doctor 
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has gone either my friends or one of the servants will 
come to enquire what he has said ..." 

No such thing happens ... Sick and helpless I am 
left to view fix)m a distance the doctor's prescription ... I 
take my Book of Observations and write down : 

" Every aesthetic should be married.** 



JULY 30. 



30^A July, — Thank goodness, I am well again ! I go 
this morning to the beach and see my trusty Charles. 
My impression is that Charles has grown uglier since I 
last saw him : indeed I used to think him ugly, but to- 
day he appears to me hideous, and smaller ! I wonder 
why it is that our impressions of people vary so consider- 
ably ? I am afraid mine vary more than those of any- 
body else : thus the other day I had to deal with an old 
man whom Tom Tom likes to employ ; subsiequ^ntly Tom 
Tom asked me what I thought of the old man ; my reply 
was that I rather objected to dealing with people who have 
not their two eyes of the same colour, (for I certainly 
thought I had noticed that the old man had one dark 
eye, and one clear eye) : 

" Why what on earth makes you say that ? " cried 
Tom, who stoutly .maintained that I was wrong. To 
cut matters short : it subsequently turned out .,. that I 
ViOA wrong. 
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As for Charles, my septuagenarian boatman, my 
impressions of him are so uncertain that if I were asked 
how tall he is I should say "between four and 
eight feet " 

*' Why don*t you measure him ? " asks Tom when I tell 
him of this. 

(I wonder what Charles would think of me if he saw 
me suddenly trying to measure him ?) 

This morning the beach is looking lovely, and, seen 

from here, the neighbouring little port of T appears 

to have just been taken out of a child's toy-box. 

Charles asks me if T would like to go out for a sail. 
A sail ! on such a lovely morning as this to go out for a 
sail with Charles ! To be surrounded by the beautiful, 
when in the same boat with the hideous ! Eeally these 
boatmen have no idea of aesthetics ! Til go out in the 
boat, I am willing to do that, but alone, most emphat- 
ically alone. 

" You'irav to be very careful, sur..." observes Charles, 
who, too disciplined to resist my orders, goes at once to 
launch the boat. 

Of course Til be careful ... won't even take the sail, 
rU row ... 

" Pr'haps better take the sail ..." observes Charles, in a 
sort of weary voice. 

This observation of the old sailor surprises me : what I 
thought dangeroas he seems to think safe ...but no! 
/ know what Tm about ; no sail for me. I jump Ib 
rather hurriedly, whereupon Charles says : 

" Wait a bit, sur ! the plug ain't i», sur ..." 
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As I know full well that Charles calls " the plug" a 
piece of cork which stops up a hole at the bottom of the 
boat, I jump out rather hurriedly : 

"Right now, sur ! ..." cries Charles, when the plug is 
firmly adjusted, and, though feeling very much inclined 
to keep my foot all the time over the plug, I jump in 
and row off. 

Involuntarily, my thoughts relate at first exclusively 
to that " plug : " in imagination I see that " plug ** 
bursting out like the cork of a ginger-beer bottle. 
Happily I soon become muddled in my meditations on 
this subject, and thiuk of something else. 

Blue Bull's Cross is very pretty when seen from a 
distance, but I fancy that one church tower is enough 
as far as the look of a very little port goes, and we have 
several, the impression produced being that no two 
inhabitants of Blue BulFs Cross can reconcile themselves 
to the necessity of saying their prayers together. Over 
the whole hangs a cloud of coal smoke, but to this the 
inhabitants are so much accustomed that some positively 
assert that " it looks well." In Blue BulPs Cross as 
elsewhere there are the poor quarters, and there are the 
wealthier quarters ; both sufier more or less from our 
Submarine Board, but the poor quarters of Blue Bull's 
Cross are especially in want of sensible legislation. We 
know full well that it is a difiicult thing to make the 
dwellings of the poor look rich, yet is it all right when 
the sight of such dwellings produces a painful impres- 
sion ? Our impressions often deceive us less than Com- 
mittees, and sub-Committees;, and when the eyes speak 
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to the soul they are apt to make mysterious 
revelations. 

Meanwhile I have been forgetting my own situation 
and suddenly find myself at some distance from the 
land, while a strong, newly risen wind is carrjring me 
still further out to sea ! If I had the sail, I could sail in, 
but it will be remembered that I took particular care to 
leave the sail on shore ... A cloud which appears to me 
blacker than an3rthingl ever sawin my life now creepscloser 
and closer, and some strange fear of it comes upon me, 
a fear justified by a low growl which I hear and which 
can be nothing leas than thunder. At last, and with no 
little trouble, I get home, but, treading again " terra 
firma," I vow never again to venture out alone on an 
element which, from what I have repeatedly noticed, is 
ill-suited for persons who suffer from absence of mind. 



JULY 31. 



Zlst July. — I regret to have to say that Robert, the 
wood-turning bachelor, leaves us. Robert is going to 
Birmingham. I am happy to add that we have not 
expelled him, he leaves voluntarily, because he says that 
our premises are " getting too small for Ms work." He 
was particularly careful this morning about seeing his 
lathe well packed and sent on before him, and,, as the 
packing and sending off of a large lathe, (at 5 a.m.), can 
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scarcely be done without some noise, we are conscious 
to-day that we have not enjoyed our usual amount of 
sleep. What we feel, however, is not so much the 
inconveniences to which we have been put on account 
of Robert's departure, (for we would have been ready to 
suiFer a great deal more provided it had been for the 
removal of that noisy lathe,) as the pain, the very 
positive pain of parting with a dear friend who, being 
wealthy, voluntarily contributed for more than his share 
of the expenses at Dream's Lodge. 

Of us all, Rob. is the best oiF in point of money, and, 
secretly, (for, of course, he must not know anything of 
this,) yet, secretly, I cannot but think that this is why 
he has the least judgment ... 

With little or much judgment, Robert, having made 
up his mind (!) to go, is going away to-day. He 
breakfasted with us this morning, whereas, while his 
lathe was in the house, we seldom if ever saw him at 
meals. While at breakfast Julius asked him how, and 
at what time he was going, and Robert replied : 

"Train; 6.80"... 

" It cannot be 6.80, Robert," I then said, " for 6.80, 
you know, Robert, would amount to 7.20 ..." 

Robert seemed struck by this observation. Suddenly 
he left the room, and after a while returned, saying : 

" Oh ! it's all right ... it's 6.30 ; but the 3 looked like 
an 8, and I ... er ... made a mistake ..." 

Hereupon I regret to have to say that that rough 
fellow Tom Tom, touching his own forehead, looked 
towards me in a manner which clearly meant : 
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"His mind is growing weaker ..." 

Poor Bobert ! ... he is a good fellow, Robert. 

When breakfast was over, as Robert had sent all his 
things on ahead and had nothing to do, we sat in con- 
versation (all four of us) for a rather considerable while. 
Poor Robert had on a sort of grey shooting suit, which 
he calls his travelling suit, and a small dark leathern 
bag hung from his neck in a manner which would have 
been, to me, quite painful. He was quite cheerful and 
said that living at Blue Bull's Cross was much like living 
nowhere (!). This remark having slightly offended my 
two other friends and myself, we proceeded to question 
Robert rather briskly as to the peace and the comforts 
of his newly chosen residence, Tom Tom not scrupuling 
to emit an occasional doubt as to the possibility of 
Robert's having found a ** nest better featliered " than 
Dream's Lodge. On his side Robert sustained our 
combined assault better than I should have expected. 
He did not even wince when Tom told him that in large 
towns there are always a large number of fires, gas 
explosions, carriage accidents, and epidemics produced 
exclusively by accumulated drainage, but proceeded to 
give us a few of his ideas on what he calls " a bachelor s 
home," and in these ideas revealed more selfishness than 
I should have expected from him. Indeed I utterly 
refuse to hold myself responsible for Robert's notions, 
but, as they may serve to show into what depths of 
aberration a man may fall when left altogether to 
himself, I will give some of them. 

" My dear friends " said Robert somewhat icily " I 
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shall have a house to m3n9elf where I am going, and am 
to live there all alone ..." 

" Servants ?" enquired Tom Tom, 

"No servants ..." declared Robert, who added rather 
epigrammatically, " I want to be " well served i " 

" Neighbours ? " suggested Julius. 

"Ah! neighbours," pursued Robert, "to be sure, 
plenty of neighbours, but, as there are so many, it 
amounts to not having any ! For you may have noticed, 
my dear friends, that one is never more absolutely alone 
than in a large town ? " 

"We have..." replied I, answering for all; "but, 
Robert ! only consider ! all alone in a house ? then you 
will have to cook your own meals ? " 

" Ah ! " replied Robert, while in his eyes shined a 
light which others might have taken for what is called 
" the light of genius," but which I quietly considered as 
the light of imbecility, " Ah ! I never said I would cook 
my own meals ... My landlady will provide me with my 
meals ..." 

HereupoQ Robert found it impossible to continue 
speaking, for, the moment that Tom, Julius, and I heard 
the word " landlady,'* we interrupted our friend by a 
variety of exclamations all indicative of utter help- 
lessness. 

" Poor Robert ! " said Tom Tom, after having indulged 
in a sort of long, low whistle. 

" So young ! " cried Julius, deliberately taking a 
newspaper to read. 



^ 
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" Never miDd, Bobert ! '' said I, desirous of hearing 
more, "tell me all about it ..." 

" Gammon ! " cried Robert, addressing us all, " listen, 
and don*t interrupt ! This landlady is nearly sixty ... 
besides, I have nothing to do with her personally ... She 
lives in an adjoining house and provides my meals, but I 
have arranged things so that I will never see her, more- 
over, her servants will attend me whenever I shall be 
unable to dispense with attendance ... Now consider the 
advantages of my situation : I have a house, and yet 
have none of the troubles of a householder : I have ser- 
vants, and yet have none of the troubles of a master : 
hence if in my new residence I do not find peace, it will 
be my own fault ! '' 

"That remains to be seen," said Tom, "for your 
landlady may have sons and daughters who ..." 

" She has several grandchildren, little children ..." 
interrupted Robert while bis face seemed to grow a little 
longer. "Yes, I grant that in that quarter I have 
feared some annoyance ... Yet, having set up a report 
that I become a sort of lunatic when I see children, I 
hope, my dear friends, I hope for the best. Moreover 
you do not know what a dodgy fellow I am when my 
own comforts are at stake ... for what is the only thing 
that a wise bachelor should care for on earth if not 
peace ? ... To get peace I would drive a chariot over the 
heads of all the landladies on earth ! To be truthful, 
all I care for is ... myself ! *' 

" But will you see no one in your solitude of a 
house ? " I enquired. 
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" No one ! " answered Robert, " for I have no friends 
where I am going, and will take care not to have any. I 
want to follow in peace my hobbies and my whims ..." 

Poor Robert ! I will give no more of his notions. Of 
course the wisdom of an aesthetic such as I, cannot be 
reckoned for much ; indeed, much vanity is apt to 
exist in all wisdom merely human ... Yet I will venture 
to say that when a man fancies that he can banish from 
his life the spirit of Charity, he is apt to find not 
happiness, but misery ... Robert, who is not over 
religious, does not, like the ancient saints, seek a solitude 
for purposes of worship ; no ! resembling, I am afraid, in 
this, many an unfortunate bachelor, he is simply being 
carried away by his own selfishness, and reminds us of 
a little fable which we heard when we were children, and 
which runs as follows : 

" A certain Chinese artist had made in wax a beautiful 
representation of a man : in the wax figure could be seen 
all that is found in the human body, muscles, bones, veins, 
and eyen blood ; brain, heart, lungs, everything, every- 
thing was beautifully imitated, and held its proper situa- 
tion on the figure. 

The Chhiese artist became possessed by the desire of 
giving his wax figure movement, if not life, and, having 
heard of a neighbour who was a bit of a sorcerer, the 
Chinese artist consulted this neighbour on the subject of 
animating the wax figure. At the expense of all the 
Artist's fortune the sorcerer granted a few drops of a 
liquid which, if thrown over the figure, would be sure to 
give it life. Holding the phial which contained the 
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dearly purchased drops, the thoughtless artist rushed 
home and, without pausing for a second, emptied the 
phial over the wax figure ... Yet the figure moved not ! 
A terrible idea now entered the mind of the arfcist, who 
recollected that, having himself taken out the heart of 
the figure to clean it, he had left it to one of his pupils 
to put it back : what if the heart had not been reset in 
its place?... A look towards an adjoining piece of 
furniture convinced him that such was really the case : 
there was the heart lying helplessly on one side ! of 
course the figure could not live without its heart ... and 
now it was too late ! the liquid had evaporated ; the 
artist was ruined !*'... Thus has our friend Robert for- 
gotten to provide for the life of the heart ! 



AUGUST 1 



l8t August, — On looking over my notes of yesterday 
I observe that, having spoken of selfishness in the form 
that it assumes when it attacks bachelors, I have said 
nothing of the selfishness of the married. The fact is 
that if it is unpleasant to observe selfishness in a 
bachelor, selfishness in, (for instance,) the father of a 
family, is something so revolting, that we shudder at 
the mere thought of meditating on such a hideous 
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subject. To-day we will drop selfishness altogether, for 
it is but a disease after all, and a disease, whether in 
the married or in the single, can scarcely be a nice 
subject. 

To-day Agriculture has claimed our attention, for, 
a friend having conveyed us almost by force to his farm, 
we at once became deeply interested in all those matters 
which are termed agricultural. Our private impression 
is that we are not without some intuitive faculties that 
would suffice to make a good farmer, though of course we 
consider ourselves as rather above farming. But the rural 
charms of our friend*s establishment are very great ! the 
sheep, the majestic bulls, the irritable ram (that nearly 
knocked us down), all tended to fill our soul with 
aesthetic impressions ! However, vast agricultural 
problems also attracted our attention, and, as we spoke 
rather glibly on these subjects, we had the pleasure of 
observing occasionally the puzzled looks of our friend. 
We informed him of how advantageous it would be to 
keep nothing but rabbits on a farm ; but he shook his 
head and said that the neighbours would object. 
Farmers and country people are a good set on the 
whole, and there is only one thing that I cannot say I 
like to observe in them, and that is their indifference, 
(or apparent indiff'erence) for the loveliness that 
surrounds them. They seem to value land in propor- 
tion to the amount of pounds sterling that it can be 
made to produce, and to despise it in every other 
respect ; one feels inclined to tell them that too much 
eagerness to get money is apt to prevent us from getting 
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it, aod that, as the Spanish say, " it is not by dint of 
getting up early that we can make the sun rise sooner." 

As a rule, if there is a man on earth who appears 
indiiFerent to aesthetics, it is the couatryman. Look at 
his shoes ! whether he be labourer or well to-do farmer 
the countryman's shoes invariably look more like war 
engines than shoes. His contempt for the latest 
fashions is surpassing. In walking he acquires at a 
remarkably early age a peculiar gait of his own, and, 
while the inferior animals walk gracefully (especially 
the wild ones), the countryman horrifies the aesthetic 
by his gait. The countrjrman's obtuseness is proverbial ; 
yet, in point of being " taken in," I had rather be a 
countryman in London than a cockney in the country. 
Finally I think an aesthetic will always feel more 
sympathy for the countryman, withal exterior ugliness, 
than for the inhabitant of a town. 

Left to ourself for an hour or so, we went to sit in a 
beautiful green meadow, were startled on perceiving a 
toad, and chose some other place. The toad appeared 
much struck with our own appearance, and, when last 
we saw it, it was apparently meditating on the strange 
shapes that some animals assume. Sketching in the 
country would be very pleasant to me, I have no doubt, 
if I were not so easily put out of temper by the innumer- 
able insects that are now swarming ; but the fact is that 
when a fly endeavours to get into one of my eyes 
without attracting my attention, I can seldom keep 
cool : this is why I made no good sketches of my 
friend's farm. Insect life is perhaps the only thing in 
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nature that we do not like, and we will be very glad 
when a good way of destrojdng, or keeping oflF insects by 
means of electricity has been found and generally 
adopted. In point of fact^ electricity might also serve 
to keep oflF rats, mice, and such vermin, but people as 
yet do not seem to think so. 

Late in the day we got back to Dream's Lodge, and 
there, much impressed by ideas of rural felicity, we fell 
into meditating on that vast subject of the '' happiness 
of man." We endeavoured to extract the views of our 
friend Julius on the happiness of man ; but our friend 
the spiritual Julius generally takes a rather ''jaun- 
diced" view of life, and he was moreover perhaps think- 
ing more than he usually does of the lady that once 
rejected his attentions, for he enquired sharply : 

" The happiness of who ? ... " 

Coolly and patiently we repeated : 

" The happiness of man ... You are getting deaf ! " 

"The happiness of fiddlesticks ... do you not know 
that man was born to mourn ? this life is a valley of 
tears ! ... " and, having said this, our friend stalked out 
of the room. 

Nothing daunted we then (metaphorically) laid our 
grappling irons on our other friend, Tom Tom, who, 
after having taken some time to understand what we 
meant by *' the happiness of man," replied in his own 
rough and highly disapproved-of way : 

" Well, Windmill, though I don't clearly understand 
your question, I will answer as far as I understand ... 
To my sense, man, who has a spiritual life and an 
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animal life, has no right to kick up a row about his 
spiritual life so long as his animal life is properly 
provided for ..." 

" That will do ! ... thank you ! ..." (I always thought 
he was a beast \) 

Left to myself I shudder as I think of the views of 
my two friends. Julius is a spiritualist so far as a man 
suffering from dyspepsia may be a spiritualist, and Tom 
a materialist. Meanwhile very little light has been 
thrown on the subject of my meditations ... What is the 
use of having friends if they do not throw a light upon 
your meditations? Left to my own resources I cer- 
tainly should say that Tom is right up to a cert-ain 
point ; I mean right thus far that a man can scarcely 
be expected to be happy if proper provision is not made 
for his animal life ... yet, if I were made to lead what I 
call a "hideously healthy" life, I think I would be 
unhappy ... but it is time to provide for our own 
animal and spiritual life by going to bed. 



AUGUST 15. 



I5th Atignst — 1 hav'nt written a line for two weeks, 
and (as I think I said on beginning this journal), do 
not mean to> except when I have time. The reason 
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however of my neglect is soon explained : I have been 
working at a picture which I am about to exhibit at 
the Friend's of Art Gallery, in London. My painting 
represents a child standing on its head, and this makes 
me so fearful that it may be hung up-side-down, that 
I am going to take it to London myself. I had a lot of 
trouble with my models of late, and models as a rule I 
must say, are very troublesome, at least with me ; those 
I found at Blue Bull's Cross had never before " sat for 
an artist," and the objections they raised whenever I 
requested them to stand on their heads are more easily 
imagined than described. One little boy began undress- 
ing the moment that he got into my '* Studio,'* and, 
when I asked him what he meant, the father of the 
boy, answering for his son, said that he bad *'heerd" 
that that was the way in artist's studios ... Indeed I 
should not be ready by this time had it not been that 
I had the good luck to find a little boy who is famous in 
Blue Bull's Cross for standing on his head. 

Howsoever, now, I am ready. My picture is finished, 
varnished, placed in its frame, and on the frame are two 
rings with copper wire, for one of the exigencies of the 
Friends of Art is that pictures should be delivered all 
ready to be hung. Why not already exhibited ? ... But 
I am growing bitter ... 

This voyage to London is going to be very troublesome 
to me, for I hate travelling; but I have no choice, 
knowing no one that I can trust with such a valuable 
picture as my " Child standing on its head." The train 
starts (not indeed from here, for there is no train here, 
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but from T ) at 5.49 p.m. I am sony that it starts at 

anjrthing like 49, and would have preferred half-past-five, 
or six ; but 49 puzzled me, and it took me some time to 
understand that 5.49 means eleven minutes to six. Five 
forty-three, of course, would be ... something else. 

At five I leave Dream's Lodge rather " on the sly/' as 
I do not wish my friends to know of my voyage for fear 
that they might endeavour to detain me. A cab takes 
me, my valise, and my picture to the station at T— — , and 
the train (crowded), soon comes along. As a favour the 
guard, who knows me, puts me into a compartment where 
there are only three gentlemen, and observing that these 
three gentlemen are well behaved, highly fashionable 
people, I feel, on the whole, resigned to my fate. There 
is only one thing about me which seems to have puzzled 
the three gentlemen that I am with, and that is my 
picture : they do not say anything about it, but they 
occasionally look gravely towards the picture as if 
wondering whether or not it will explode. At last one of 
these gentlemen speaks to the two others (for it turns 
out that they are acquainted} and, speaking in a voice so 
hoarse as to be almost painful to hear, he enquires : 

" What were you saying ... er ... about the laat rose of 
summer ? " 

Gentleman No. 2, who is younger, replies : 

" We were saying, talking, and all that sort of thing, 
that you did'nt know it, had no notion, and all that sort 
of thing ..." 

A long pause follows. Meanwhile three gentlemen 
smoking gravely. 
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'* Oh I yes, I know it ...'* suddenly says hoarse gentle- 
man, as if with the intention of waking himself. 

Another pause. Suddenly hoarse gentleman is heard 
to say laboriously : 

" Tis the last rose of summer, leffc ... something ... eh ? 
by itself; all her something or another has fallen, and 
fled? eh?" 

" Lovely companions,'' corrects young gentleman No. 2, 
who adds with a wave of his hand, " gone ! ... all that 
sort of thing ..." 

Gentleman No 3 smiles sofbly, and another long pause 
follows. At the next station they get out, appearing, with- 
out another word having been exchanged, to be enjoying 
some joke as much as their fashionable manners will allow 
them to. 

When these gentlemen have left, another traveller gets 
in. My new companion is a large, flabby, thick, ignorant 
looking, red-faced man, who, in passing me to take his 
seat, does not fail to tread on my toe. 

" I hope I hav nt hurt you ? " he says. 

I am afraid the pause is rather long before I reply : 

" Far otherwise ..." which is a senseless answer, but, as 
he saw me writhing with pain, I think his question also 
was senseless. 

The '' Indigestible One (this is the nickname that I 
secretly give my new companion), the Indigestible One 
now throws himself flabbily on a seat and Axes his eyes on 
me most uncomfortably for fully ten minutes. At last he 
enquires : 

'*Is 'iss' train t' Stocks Lees?"... This question 
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evidently exhausts him, and he wishes to throw on me 
the weight of any further vexation of spirit. The idea of 
his having got into this train if he was not sure that it 
was the right one ! I reply that I don*t know, having 
never heard of Stocks Lees. 

"Not heard of Stocks Lees?" enquires the Indiges- 
tible, with an assumption of superiority that is quite 
ludicrous. He then gi'ts very talkative. I have 
noticed that disagreeable people generally are very talka- 
tive. At last he gets out, and I get to London safely 
enough at about nine. Here a terrible accident nearly 
befalls me : I nearly forget my picture in the train ! ... 
What a dreadful thing this would have been ? London 
invariably makes me nervous. 



AUGUST 17. 



\lth August, — Whether my picture has been accepted 
or refused at the Friend's of Art Gallery is a matter 
which can interest no one ... Certain it is that to-night 
at about sunset I get back to my own quiet residence in 
Blue Bull's Cross. If true Art is not understood, so 
much the worse for those who do not understand it, and 
I can but add that the pictures now on view at the 
Friend's of Art Gallery form a most pitiful collection ... 
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A hearty welcome from Julius and Tom soon 
cheers me up a little, They endeavour in vain to find 
out the object of my voyage to London : all I choose to 
tell them is that I have been " called away on urgent 
private business." 

How often have I heard this expression about " urgent 
private business' ! but how often also have I heard 
others, such as " circumstances over which I had no 
control," " the sick room," (!) " unavoidably detained," 
'* last, not least," " quite the invalid ; '' such expressions 
ought to vary occasionally, but I am afraid they do not. 

By the bye, I should not forget to say something of a 
•'' character," a man of more than forty, with whom I 
travelled nearly all the way from London. Most 
people who have travelled by rail will understand me 
when I say that my companion to-day in a railway 
wagon was ''the cracked man;'* not that they are 
likely to know mi/ cracked man, but because " the 
cracked man " is as much a fixed character in railway 
compartments, as "unavoidably detained" is a fixed 
expression. The " cracked man " is generally between 
forty and fifty, speaks to you when you don't expect 
him to, and does not answer when you have been 
beguiled into making him some harmless question. As 
a rule he has the highest respect for ladies (simply 
because he has found by sad experience that, however 
unprotected in appearance, they are not to be trifled 
with), but with such members of the masculine sex as 
may happen to be his travelling companions he seldom 
sits long without revealing himself to be that well 
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known character '* the cracked man," that is, a being 
who, though he is not positively obnoxious, will perhj^s 
only surprise you, but can scarcely please you. My 
cracked man was very harmless, but he offered me " a 
drink," (which I could not well refuse,) but he kept 
talking in a most silly manner, and finally, I was forced 
to exchange cards with him. Now, as I entertain an 
objection to drinking with utter strangers, as I also 
entertain an objection to exchanging cards, as, finally I 
am too far " cracked,** myself, to enjoy the conversation 
of the insane, I can but hope that I shall not be con- 
sidered uncharitable if I say that I scarcely approve of 
the " cracked man ; '* and I say this because some of my 
friends declare that they do not mind him a bit. It 
may be indeed that we are getting "crabbed," and 
prompt to find fault, but the lady who objects to 
smoking in a smoking carriage, the gentleman who 
wants to occupy more seats than he has any right to, 
and the refreshment bars that neglect to provide you 
with anything fit for human food, all contribute as 
much as 'Hhe cracked man" to make us dislike 
traveUinK by rail. 

Then in travelling by rail where shall the aesthetic 
find his intellectual food ? Nowhere ! all is bustle, bells, 
bills, bundles, and ••• no, not blessings. At a station 
to-day I thought for a moment that a "field for 
aesthetic observations" really presented itself to my 
sight : it was in an adjoining train ; a loving, tender 
mother had got into this adjoining train and was 
wishing good bye to her little boy who remainedi 
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probably " owing to circumstances over which he had 
no control.") The scene was about to become very 
touching, we feel sure, when lo ! a large bundle, 
insecurely fixed in the " net " of the compartment, came 
down and bit the fond mother on the head, and, before 
tte boy could do anything to help his mother, the 
doors were ''brutally'' closed, the bell rang, and off 
went the mother 1 ... 

No, no ; as an aesthetic I think I shall have more 
chances at Dream's Lodge than anywhere else ... Besides 
what is the use of leaving Dream's Lodge when we 
receive the newspaper here everyday, and can therefore 
know, without moving, all that passes ? 

True that, as a rule, I do not like newspapers. I am 
afraid that with age I am getting not to like a lot of 
things, yet perhaps too does my dislike proceed from 
the general absence of the ''aesthetic element" that I 
observe in newspapers. To-night before going to bed I 
take the newspaper, and, becoming rather envious of the 
happiness that Tom seems to find in reading the 
newspaper, I try to concentrate all my attention on the 
printed sheet ; yet what is the consequence ? On read- 
ing an editorial article on the weather (an article which 
supplies us with the observation that it may rain, and 
may not) I get drowsy, and, on turning to something 
else, the following words met my eye : 

" At the Friend's of Art Gallery the members have 
been much annoyed by would-be exhibitors of worthless 
pictures ..." 

I read no more. Art is dead. 
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AUGUST 18. 



IStk August. — This morning, while out for a walk, a 
very simple incident sufficed to puzzle me considerably ; 
it came about as follows : I observed as I went a very full 
grown boy driving a cart that was full of fruit, and, going 
at once towards him, I endeavoured to buy a small 
basket of fruit (for all his fruit was in baskets). I say 
I endeavoured to buy the fruit, because, though I was 
as ready with the money, as the boy was with the fruit, 
no transaction took place, the boy (an intelligent looking 
boy too) suddenly saying : 

" I can't leave go the basket sss' (This was his way of 
pronouncing " sir.'*) 

" Oh ! indeed " I said, " then give me the fruit in 
a paper ..." 

" Have'nt any paper, sss'" diffidently observed the 
boy. 

" Then Fm willing to pay a good price for the basket 
... come, give it here ..." 

" I must'nt part with the basket, s s s', it's got our 
mark on it ..." 

" Gracious ! then what's to be done ? " 

The boy looking helpless, we walked oflf without our 
fruit, and seriously puzzled by this little incid'^nt. 
Looking back for a moment we saw that another person 
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was being treated in the same manner. Could the boy 
be mad ? Yet, communicating this little incident to my 
friends, they laughed, and declared that what had 
happened to me with that boy had happened to everyone 
more or less with other fruit vendors. In my own mind 
I have set down this as a " mysterious mystery." 

In relating the above little incident to Tom and Julius 
while we were at breakfast, I am afraid that I gave it as 
my opinion that fruit vendors are generally of unsound 
mind, for Julius (who seems to be always on the look out 
for dismal subjects) suddenly said : 

" Oh ! Vivian ! as you speak of people of unsound mind, 
I recollect that I have a little excursion to propose to you 
and Tom ... would you two care to come and visit with me 
a Lunatic Asylum ? '* 

" Visit a what ? " cried Tom, while I at once replied 
negatively. 

** A Lunatic Asylum ! ! " cried Julius loudly and im- 
patiently. 

" A Lunatic Asylum ..." repeated Tom, becoming 
thoughtful ; and after a pause he added " I will tell you 
a story ..." 

JuUus nud I prepared to listen ; for, though we both 
think that Tom*s views of things are decidedly '* queer," 
we also agree that his stories are, as a rule, amusing; and, 
to the best of my recollection, Tom spoke as follows : 

" To begin with, I must tell you that I am no great 
believer in lunacy ... or rather I tend to believe that we 
are all lunatics ... And now, my story : I was in T— 
(America) in eighteen hundred and * * * and was there 
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invited to visit a Lunatic Asylum. I accepted the 
invitation, and went with two young fellows of my 
acquaintance. At that period the "acquaintances" 

that one was apt to make in T were apt to belong 

to anything but the most select society : thus, of the 
two ^^ friends^^ that went with me to visit the Lunatic 
Asylum,one was more than suspected of having killed 
his own aunt with a hatchet, and the other had 
" blighted his life " by stealing a small sum of money. 
You must excuse me if my " friends " were not of the 

choicest, for the fact is that, at that time in T , one 

could ill afford to choose. 

When we reached the Asylum, the master whom we will 
merely designate as "the Doctor," showed us round. 
The first lunatic he showed us was a harmless individual 
who thought himself " a dream." Having observed this 
harmless lunatic, I turned to the Doctor and enquired : 

" Why do you say that this man is mad? and lock 
him up ? 

" Why ..." replied the doctor, looking surprised, "why, 
... because he thinks himself a dream ! have I not told 
you ? ..." 

" Certainly you told me," I rejoined, " but, at that 
rate, few of us would be allowed to go loose ! ... for we 
all have a hobby, and, in point of fact, this poor man's 
hobby is more harmless than any that I ever heard of! " 

The doctor smiled thoughtfully, and, after a pause, he 
said : 

" Well, well ! ...we'll not argue about this one ... but 
I'll show you a clearer case ..." (For you must know 
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that the doctor had heard of my peculiar ideas about 
lunatics.) 

A moment after, we were standing opposite the room 
of a middle aged man who seemed quiet enough, and the 
doctor spoke again : 

*' This one," said the doctor, pointing to the middle 
aged man, "is quiet enough, excepting on certain 
occasions ... but, two or three times a week, the idea 
comes upon him that he is a bankrupt, and at such 
times he breaks whatever furniture he can lay his hands 
upon ... You will grant me that this one is mad ? " 

" My dear doctor," I replied, while casting my eyes 
on the two so-called " friends " that were with me (the 
one that had killed his aunt with a hatchet, and the one 
that had '* blighted his life " by stealing a small sum), 
and wondering how they had escaped being put in an 
Asylum, " my dear doctor, there is near my residence a 
shoemaker who becomes furious nearly every night, and 
ill-treats his wife dreadfully, whereas you tell me that 
this poor lunatic here only breaks furniture ... Yet the 
shoemaker I speak of is not considered mad ; then why 
do you say that this unfortunate man is mad ? ... " 

" Come ! " now cried the doctor, who had listened to 
me attentively, "Til show you some dangerous lunatics, 
and these, I am sure ..." 

" Steady ! doctor, steady," I rejoined, " I do not care 
to see them ... Remember that I do not deny the necessity 
of prisons ... As yet I have only denied that we, sub- 
lunar beings, have much right to call a man a 
lunatic ..." 
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" Come then ! come," said the doctor, " I have some- 
thing better than a dangerous lunatic to show you! 
follow me ... " and the doctor walked on through a 
parage while I followed with my two friends. 

As we went I rather suddenly caught sight of a young 
man whose eyes were bloodshot, whose hair was dis- 
hevelled, and who was furiously writing something in a 
dimly lighted room. At sight of this young man I felt 
rather staggered. 

" Is he dangerous ? " 1 asked the doctor. 

" Don't, please, be senseless ! " cried the doctor, 
impatiently, " this young man is no lunatic ... he is the 
cashier, my partner in business !...'* 

"Well ! " I rejoined, feeling easier, "I can but say that 
he frightened me ! ... " 

Having bowed to this young man (who really was the 
doctor's partner) we passed on until we reached a room 
occupied by a man who really looked too meek, too 
submissive, and in fact "too good" for this world.' 
Here the doctor stopped, and cried with an air of 
intense satisfaction : 

" Ha, ha ! here we are, gentlemen, this I think will 
convince you ! ... " Then, having pulled a little at his 
own collar, assuming an air of importance, and speaking 
of course to my two friends and myself while he merely 
pointed to the meek looking man, the doctor pursued : 

" This man, gentlemen, once was rich" (on the word 
" was " the stress conveyed bitter reproach). " Instead 
of quietly enjoying his income, what do you think he 
did? ... He went and established a large " restaurant " 
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in one of our largest towns, and managed this " restaurant" 
himself... You will say that there was not much harm 
so far? Very good !... Now we come to the point... 
At this restaurant some poor people would at times 
come to eat, and, at such times, what do you think this 
man would do, gentlemen, what do you think he 
did ? ... " 

Our blank looks having answered for us the doctor 
pursued : 

" Gentlemen, he would not charge the poor people 
anything, would not hear of their paying for what they 
eat ! ... It appears incredible, gentlemen, yet that 
was what he did ! ... What were the consequences ? ... 
He ruined himself, he was declared to be a lunatic, and 
there you see him ! ... What do you think of that? ... " 

That one of my two "friends" who had killed his 
aunt with a hatchet now stepped forward, and, solemnly 
pointing to the meek looking man, said impressively : 

" This man is mad." 

The " friend who had blighted his life by stealing a 
small sum said in the same manner : 

** This man is mad." 

I myself, overawed, and, for a time convinced, granted 
I was vanquished ; yet' subsequently I got to feel that 
the meek looking man was a true saint, and no lunatic ! 
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AUGUST 19. 



19tk Augmt, — Having written down in this journal 
Tom's story, I think I must, in fairness to Julius, write 
down what Julius this morning told us about horses, or 
rather about his own difficulties in buying a horse. 

It must be borne in mind that Julius is a very 
pusillanimous man ; this being clearly understood, we 
will proceed to give his story in his own words : 

" Some years ago," said Julius, while Tom kept look- 
ing at him with a *' thoroughly amused" expression 
of countenance, I informed some of my friends of my 
desire of bu3dng a horse ••• and soon I began to think that 
it would have been better if I had held my tongue ... for I 
am, as you know, a quiet man, and no great master of 
horsemanship, and yet the quantity of unpurchasable 
animals that were brought for me "to try" was quite 
wonderful ! Now " to try " a horse that one has never 
ridden before, to try a horse that has perhaps killed a 
groom before being brought to you, is no joke ; yet it 
was too late to hang back, and I had to submit to the 
evils that, by informing my friends of my desire to buy 
a horse, I had brought upon myself. I was therefore 
quietly breakfasting one day when a servant came to 
tell me : 
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"Sir, the horse is downstairs ••• 

"What ?...** I said, Cforgetful just then of my own 
lashness), '* What horse ? ...Oh ! yes ... to try ; good!..." 
and I ran downstairs. 

This first horse had only one fault, and this was a 
disease of the eyes, a disease which made the animal see 
things otherwise than they really were, and caused him 
to live in a state of perpetual terror. When I was on 
this horse, if a bird flew past us, the horse would seem 
to. think that a large house was about to fall down upon 
us, and, perhaps deeming (poor animal !) that my life 
and his were in danger, he would at once wheel round — 
I gave this horse back to his master without delay. 

1 was just recovering from the irritation of the nerves 
which this animal has produced in me with his con- 
tinual and unfounded terrors, when a friend came to see 
me and said : 

" Well, you know, I've spoken to Ben, and he is 
downstairs with the horse ! " 

*' What horse?" I enquired. **0h ! yes, to try... 
very good.'* 

In truth, downstairs was " Ben " mounted on a horse 
of the colour of... any old, discoloured shawl. The 
more than natural quietness of this second horse 
attracted my attention. This hoi*se seemed petrified ! ... 
The cause of his quietness was simply that he was blind 
... but, as " Ben '* would have stoutly denied it, I 
quietly bade good bye to " Ben," saying I would ** think 
of it." 

Hardly had " Ben " left, when there came another 
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friend, with another horse ; a splendid horse, sure 
enough, but, on examining the teeth of the animal the 
impression came upon me for a moment that this third 
hoi-se was going to die there and then, as, judging by 
his teeth, he could not be very much less than forty ! 

*' What do you think of him ? '* enquired his master. 

" Thank you '* I replied frankly, '* I don't like funerals 
... it's a pity you have got on his back ..." 

One of my oldest acquaintances, a young fellow of the 
name of Harry, now came up. Harry was in high 
spirits, and in fact had the appearance of a man who has 
made an exceptionally good breakfast. From Harry I 
expected some good oflfer : 

** By Jove " cried Harry, when he saw me, " I bring you 
the beast I spoke to you of ; you must just see what you 
think of it ..." and, turning towards the door of the yard 
we were in, Harry pointed to a small horse that was just 
then being led in by a groom. Providentially, I became 
possessed with a great distrust of this last horse, and I 
say "providentially " because, when I had positively 
declared that I would not have the small horse, Harry, 
(the wrefcch !) said in a cool and easy way : 

" Well, well ! pr'haps you're right ... I certainly have 
heard that that little horse has a way of lying down 
when you get on him, and that he killed his last master 
that way ..." (! !) 

In short, a lot of horses were brought to me in this way, 
but one had such a hard mouth that it was wise to make 
your will before mounting, and another had such a soft 
mouth that it would have been fatal to sneeze after you 
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had taken the reins. Withal, I bought a good horse at 
last, and I then thanked Providence not only for the 
good horse I had bought, but also (and indeed I may 
say " principally) for having escaped unhurt after trying 
so many vicious brutes ! ... 



AUGUST 20. 



20th August. — ^On walking out this morning I find that 
Blue Bull's Cross is strongly agitated if not by a purely 
political question, at least by a question remotely con- 
nected with politics : Managers are being elected at some 
establishment or another, and our two great factions, 
the Whites and the Blues, are taking a deep interest in 
the election. After breakfast, a man who apparently is 
taking a deep interest in the matter, comes to Dream's 
Lodge, and asks me if I am Blue or White ... As I have 
no vote in the matter, as, moreover, I feel that I would 
make a mistake in devoting my energies to anything 
but my own preferred Science of Aesthetics, I endeavour 
to conciliate all things, and reply that I am " Bluish ". . . 
The man, however, not seeming satisfied, I say that I am 
perhaps rather ''Whitish" ... When this man is gone 
I look at the matter aesthetically, and wonder what 

G 
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sort of picture could be painted with nothing but blue, 
or with nothing but white ? This man is unreasonable ! 
Then he had a way of adding " and there yer are " to 
whatever he said, which was tiresome : You give us your 
support, and there yer are." " You think so, and there 
yer are." I was sorry I was there at all ... I ought to 
have been out. 

On such days as this, I mean when Blue Bull's Cross 
(fifty liouses in all) " becomes the prey of factions," I 
love to go to the cliffs and *' muse there an hour alone." 
Our cliffs here are very grand, and, if I had my own 
way, I should say that they are between a thousand and 
a thousand five hundred feet high, for I am afraid that, 
in most things, I go by appearances ; but, as I know 
what a lot of people there are at our place who appear 
to have no other pleasure in life than that of correcting 
the statements of other people, I will not go so far out 
of my depth, and, will simply say that our cliffs are very 
high, that I do not know their exact height, and do not 
care to. A gentleman did write to our local newspaper 
the other day saying that he had measured our cliffs 
perpendicularly, horizontally, diagonally, et cetera ; 
but the result was that while some people wondered 
what right this gentleman (an utter stranger) had to 
measure our cliffs, the greater part utterly neglected to 
read his letter. To the aesthetic the exact height of a 
cliff" is a matter of indifference, while the practical man 
(who knows that once you have fallen down a cliff* it is 
too late to enquire about its fexact measurement) never 
going near a cliff, never enquires about it. 
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The wind has risen and is blowing strongly as we 
approach the cliflfs, and we begin *'to fear that we are 
going to liave the pleasure" of witnessing a storm. 
Before ascending to our favourite spot on the top of the 
cliffs we hear a tall, brawny fisherman cry out to a boy : 

"Billy! go an' ask old Joe for his bucket, will'ee? 
Oh ! and don't call *en a fool, her don't like it ! " ... 

" Old Joe," it would seem, is rather a sensitive sort 
of person... 

Our favourite spot on the cliffs is not easy to reach, 
for the wind has now increased to a gale, and, in 
imagination, we vividly see ourself coming to grief 
through some " landslip " in the cliff, or through giddi- 
ness, or simply being carried away by the raging wind. 
Our duty as an aesthetic calls us no doubt to the top 
of the cliff, but, as an ordinary mortal, we cannot but 
feel that we are in danger ... Accordingly it is not long 
before the following riddle suggests itself to our mind : 

** When is an aesthetic not an aesthetic ? " ... 

And the following answer having vividly suggested 
itself : 

**When he's in danger"... we turn our nose towards 
Dream's Lodge and " think of nothing " until we are 
out of danger. 

(Here the " Journal of an Aesthetic " abruptly stops. 
In vain have we called on the Author and endeavoured 
to get him to write a few more pages : the Author of 
this Jounial (Mr. Vivian T— D — ) positively declared 
to us that his Journal bad become " odious " to him. 
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and that he thought it "hideous." Yet we can but 
hope that, should the pages we publish meet withfevour, 
Mr. Vivian T — D — could be persuaded to write 
more.) — ^F. Sbebbe. 
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